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THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK was opened as the Bible Teachers’ College 
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at Montclair, New Jersey, in January, 1301. 

The next year it was removed to New York and the name Bible Teachers’ Training School was 
adopted because of a New York State law governing the corporate use of the word college. 

In 1916 the institution was registered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York as an approved school of theology, in its courses leading to the degrees of S.T.B., 
S.T.M., and S.T 

In 1921 an amended charter was granted, whereby the name was changed to The Biblical Sem- 
inary in New York, a step made advisable by the fact that the title thus replaced occasioned much 
confusion as to the school’s character and standing. 

In 1907 its Department of Theology was opened, and in the same year the Department for 
Workers among Italians in the United States. The Extension Department began its work in 1919. 

In 1916 The Biblical Review, a theological quarterly of world-wide circulation, was first pub- 
lished. The Lieutenant White Neighborhood House, for training in actual community service, was 
instituted in 1918, just after the Great War closed. 

' Every vane of these enterprises has justified its existence and is doing its part toward increas- 
ing the value and infiuence of the Seminary. 

The history of the Seminary, of over twenty-six years, has been marked by that steadiness of 
growth which comes through experience and through supplying each demand as it develops, rather 
than by following an arbitrary pregram laid down at first. its original purpose and the great 
Christian and pedzgogical principles by which that purpose is being realized remain the same. 
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The Hon. Yun Techi Ho 


Miss LEAH HARTLEY 


HE COSMOPOLITAN Mr. Yun Tchi Ho 
scarcely needs an introduction, since 
much has already been written concern- 

_ing the life of this very outstanding Korean. 
His work is widely known; from his early 
manhood he has been privileged to be a 
pioneer in many fields of endeavor in Korea. 
His experiences have been many and varied. 
If it be true that he who has experienced most 
has lived most, then Mr. Yun has lived much, 
for a complete revolution in Korean life has 
occurred during his lifetime. He was born in 
1864, during the decadence of the Korean 
monarchy, in the days when Korea was still 
the Hermit Kingdom, being under Chinese in- 
fluence alone. He has seen Korea emerge 
into the life of the world, come under the 
social, political, educational, and religious life 
of other nations; become a part of the Japan- 
ese ‘Empire, thereby having her resources 
developed to a larger extent; and finally, he 
is now witnessing a revolution in Korean 
thought and social life. 

The setting for the part Mr. Yun has played 
in life is found in the period in which he was 
born and the home into which he came. His 
father was a wealthy man, prominent in the 
official life of the Korean government. His 
son inherited wealth, position, and ability; 
moreover, he came into the world with a 
spirit equal to his opportunities. 


Mr. Yun’s first contact with a larger life 
came in 1881 when he and eleven other young 
men went to Japan with an embassy sent by 
the King of Korea to investigate the new re- 
gime which Japan had adopted because of 
Western influence. During the two years of 
study in Japan the ambition of Mr. Yun was 
stimulated and he studied diligently. When 
General Foote, the first American Minister to 
Korea, passed through Japan in 1888 he asked . 
Mr. Yun, because of his proficiency in the 
English language, to return to Korea in the 
capacity of official interpreter. Mr. Yun con- 
sented to do so and lived in the American 
Legation over a year, having first hand con- 
tacts with the West. 

A political revolution in the autumn of 
1884 threw the young man under other in- 
fluences. His father was implicated in the 
famous Kim Ok Hyun conspiracy and was 
forced to leave the country. The law of the 
land exacted a like penalty from the son, so. 
young Mr. Yun accompanied his father to 
Shanghai. He carried with him a letter of in- 
troduction from General Foote to the Ameri- 
can Consul-General in Shanghai. The Consul- 
General introduced the young man to Dr. 
Young J. Allen, President of the Anglo- 
Chinese College in Shanghai. Mr. Yun then 
entered the College and took the English 
course. While under the influence of the col- 
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lege Mr. Yun had a new and vital religious 
experience, openly professed his allegiance 
to Jesus Christ, and became the first Korean 
member of the M. E. Church, South. This 
step opened for him a way into a larger world 
within and without. 


He entered upon this larger realm of ex- © 


perience in 1888 when, through the influence 
of Dr. Allen and others, he went to America 
to study in the school of Liberal Arts of 
Emory College, Oxford, Georgia, and the Theo- 
logical Department of Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. While in America Mr: 
Yun learned much outside of text books. He 
become imbued with ideals of democracy and 
recognized the dignity of labor. He realized 
that the government of Korea was far from 
perfect, and that her poverty was partially a 
result of the patriarchal system, which allowed 
members of a family to live at the expense 
of the more well-to-do or more aggressive 
members of the family. 

Although a member of the ‘‘yangban”’ class 
he felt that honest labor uplifts rather than 
degrades a gentleman, and that living as a 
parasite upon society is a disgrace. He had a 
vision of a new Korea and formulated a plan 
by which not only the idea of self-dependence 
might be instilled into the minds of Korean 
young men, but by means of which the eco- 
nomic condition of Korea might be improved. 
Before he left America he presented the cause 
of Korea to Dr. W. A. Candler, and through 
him to his church, and asked that an industrial 
school for boys be opened in Korea. He left 
two hundred dollars with Dr. Candler as a 
nucleus for this work. Through Mr. Yun 
the Southern Methodist Church received her 
first invitation to open mission work in 
Korea. 

Mr. Yun returned to Shanghai in 1898 and 
began his attempt to share-with others his 
enriched life and new visions. He taught for 
over a year in the Anglo-Chinese College. 
The second greatest of life’s experiences 
came to him in the place which had witnessed 
the supreme experience of his life, for while 


teaching in the College he met and married a 
student of the McTyeire School for Girls. Mrs. 
Yun proved a real helpmeet to her husband 
and a genuine missionary to the Korean 
people. Mr. Yun’s choice of a wife was most 
fortunate. 

A change in the political condition of Korea 
gave Mr. Yun an opportunity to obey the call 
to the service of his country and he returned 
to Korea in the spring of 1895. An opening 
soon came in the form of an appointment to a 
secretaryship in the Department of Education, 
and Mr. Yun attempted some reforms in the 
educational system of Korea. A year later 
he become Vice-Minister of the Department. 

The visit fof Bishop Hendrix and Dr. C. F. 
Reid to Seoul in October 1895 strengthened 
Mr. Yun’s hope of an industrial school for 
Korean boys. He acted as interpreter for the 
visitors while they investigated the possibili- 
ties for work in Korea. 

Mr. Yun was a member of an embassy sent 
to St. Petersburg, Russia, in 1896 to attend the 
coronation of the Czar. While having his first 
contact with the diplomatic life of the west 
Mr. Yun felt the need of a knowledge of the 
French language and went to Paris for study. 
He returned to Korea during the following 
winter. He was then able to read, write, and 
speak five languages. , 

A political organization known as the In- 
dependence Club afforded on outlet for some 
of Mr. Yun’s energies and desires. During 
1897—98 he was actively engaged in the 
work of the club, being president of the or- 
ganization. Rash and premature moves on the 
part of some of the young men caused the 
King to withdraw his support and sympathy. 
In spite of Mr. Yun’s earnest, rational pleas 
the club was disbanded. 

At this time Mr. Yun was publishing the 
first Korean newspaper. Another privilege 
and distinction came in 1897 when he became 
the founder of the Mission of his Church and 
“preached the first formal sermon under the 
auspieces of the denomination.” 

His appointment in 1899 as Governor of 
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South Hamkyeng Province brought Mr. Yun 
into closer touch with the life of the common 
people of Korea. Hesaw the oppression of 
the poor and realized that it was one of the 
causes of the internal troubles of the country. 
During the years from 1899-1903 while he 
_ served as Governor of South Hamkyeng Pro- 
vince and as Magistrate of Tchun An, Mr. Yun 
did what he could for the cause of the poor 
and oppressed. 

An opportunity to make an attempt to im- 
prove diplomatic relations between Korea and 
other countries came in 1904 when Mr. Yun 
was appointed to the Foreign Office in Seoul. 
While serving in this capacity he suffered the 
loss of his faithful wife. Mrs. Yun died in 
1905 and left four children, all of whom had 
been named for leaders in missionary work. 
When Bishop Candler came to Korea in 
1907 he asked the originator of the idea of an 
industrial school for boys to work out his plan 
in the Anglo-Korean Schoolin Songdo. Mr. 
Yun assumed the Presidency of the school 
and endeavored to carry out his idea of using 
only the materials and machinery which could 
be obtained cheaply at home to manufacture 
products which would find a market in Korea. 
He wisely decided that no system should be 
introduced which would not fit boys for work 
after they left school. He desired to train 
both mind and hand sothe boys would feel the 
dignity of labor and be able to work with their 
hands. He realized that the age-long customs 
of Korea could not be abolished except by a 
gradual process and that many mistakes must 
necessarily be made in the school before the 
best system could be worked out. The pre- 
sent Textile Department was established in an 


endeavor to materialize Mr. Yun’s vision. 

During the World’s Christian Student Feder- 
ation in Tokyo, Japan, in 1907 Mr. Yun gave 
to the world his ideal for Korea when he 
spoke on the subject ‘‘The New Old Man of 
the Far East.” 

Mr. Yun became more widely known in the 
religious world in 1910 when he attended the 
Laymen’s Meetings and the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, South which were 
held in the southern states of America and 
the World’s Sunday School Convention and 
the Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh. 
While in the South he made many new friends 
for himself and the Songdo School and asa 
result many thousands of dollars were sent to 
the school treasurer. 

Another deep experience came in 1911 when 
he was arrested on a political charge and 
sentenced to six years’ hard labor. He re- 
turned to civilian life after his pardon in 
1915. 

Mr. Yun later resumed work in Songdo but 
resigned in 1926. Since that time he has 
served as General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 
and at present heis President of the Seoul 
Y.M.C.A. He is sympathetic in his attitude 
toward the young men whose ideas are so 
different from hisown, as he realizes that 
Korea is undergoing a transition similar to 
that of every other country in the Orient. 
He knows that they must make many mistakes 
before they learn how to establish the new 
order of things which they consider best. 

The eternal years of God will reveal the 
success of Mr. Yun’s efforts as he has given 
of his best. 


ON 
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Communications and the Rural Problem 


ARCHIBALD 


TIS COMMUNICATIONS —the lack of them, 
| of course—that makes the Rural Problem, 
and incidentally the Rural Blessing. It 
is because the farmers live in little villages or 
in isolated houses, far separated from each 
other and from the world at large, that the 
elements of that indefinite complex called 
“The Rural Problem” are brought into being. 
It’s what makes farmers ‘“heckers’” and 
mountaineers “hill-billies.” Oh the other 
hand, it is the same fact that keeps the de- 
vastating influences of modern materialism, 
sophistication and worldliness from the coun- 
try churches and out of the lives of the Chris- 
tians. It has also been responsible for the 
Lincolns, the Coolidges, the Luthers, the 
Moodys, and the host of other country-boy 
leaders, of all lands. 

Korea is not only an agricultural nation 

with 80% of its people engaged in farming, 
but it is an extremely mountainous country 
There is a big backbone mountain range 
running all the way up through the peninsulat 
and its branches reach the coast on either 
side. There is not a spot in the land where 
mountains do not loom up in the landscape 
This very rough topography carries with it 
poor roads and retards the development of 
the means of communication. The old Korean 
road was nothing more than a pony trail, 
narrow and winding and steep and rocky. 
Wheels were unknown. Officials and ladies 
rode in man-carried sedan chairs, rich men 
travelled on horse-back, and the rest of the 
nation walked. And yet it is surprising how 
much travelling was done—and is still being 
done—and how much moving about there is. 
In my experience, at least, in the north, one of 
the great problems comes from the continual 
moving on of the church members in search 
of better luck. 

The industrial revolution, with its machin- 
ery, its crowded, noisy cities, its drift away 
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from the farm, has only started in Korea. 
The typical Korean home is still found ina 
small irregular village of mushroom-like huts, 
huddled together at the foot of a pine covered 
hill. In the higher mountains, the farm 
houses are scattered along through the valleys 
one by one. This means that there are a great 
many small country churches and groups. 
They are often widely separated from each 
other and at long distances from the large 
centres. Sometimes there are only two or 
three Christian families who meet for worship. 
The church buildings, when there are any, are 
usually mud huts with thatch roofs, differing 
very little from the homes of the people. 
Needless to say, these groups are always 
weak. The leaders have usually had little or 
no education. It often falls to the lot of one 
or two men to do practically all the teaching 
and preaching. 

These groups need instruction and en- 
couragement and guidance. But because they 
are weak and small, they can supply only a 
small portion of the helper’s or pastor’s 
salary. He can likewise give them only a 
little of his time. I have had a helper with 
twenty-two groups to care for. One round of 
his circuit took him practically a month, 
though he spent only one night at each place. 
In one trip he would cover from 200 to 300 
miles. I have tried and tried to get certain of 
these groups to unite. There were three, for 
instance, which were each only 4 to 6 miles 
from a common point. I endeavored to get 
them to combine and build a church at this 
central place. They tried meeting there for a 
while in a hiredhouse, but soon gave it up. I 
believe the net result was harm to;each group. 
The weak brethren didn’t care to go the extra 
distance, and simply dropped their habit of at- 
tending. When the groups went back, these 
folks didn’t return. 

This condition also means a lot of travelling 
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for the missionary pastor as he makes his 
spring and fall visits to the churches. Even 
the smallest expect him to spend a night with 
them. Sometimes an isolated Christian family 
will feel quite offended if the missionary limits 
his call to a few hours at noon. 

Of course, any systematic instruction can 
be given only at classes or Bible Institutes. 
Yet here again communications interfere. The 
distances necessary to travel, together with 
the expense, make it difficult for the country 
people to attend in any adequate proportion 
and receive the benefits of the much needed 
teaching. 

Poor communications make bad mail ser- 
vice. The Post Office really does a wonderful 
job, for it ordinarily delivers mail at the door 
of any house in the country, no matter how 
isolated it may be. What would we do with- 
out it? We must be grateful for a trust- 
worthy and dependable postal service here in 
Korea. But when the only means of trans- 
porting the mail sacks from one county seat 
to another is by pack pony, and when the de- 
livering postman must go on foot along the 
rough roads, up the little valleys and over the 
zig-zag passes, one cannot expect the letters 
to make quick time. Announcements of the 
dates for an itinerating trip must be sent out 
weeks ahead. This schedule must be adhered 
to, if possible, for the coming of the ‘Moksa” 
is a great event at the country church, and very 
often much preparation is made. The people 
must know so that they will meet that even- 
ing, and some have to come from so far that 


they couldn’t be gathered on short notice. - 


Rain or snow must not interfere. It is amus- 
ing, sometimes, to hear the good-hearted 
people protest at one’s starting out on a rainy 
day. “Do wait untiltomorrow. The folks at 
the next church won’t expect you to come a 
day like this—they’l] know.” Which may all 
be true, but what about the churches after 
that ? Will they remember the rainy day and 
make the correction? If one arrives while it 
is raining, the brethren are surprised, but if it 
rains all day, and clears up only an hour or so 


before arrival, the officers and the school 
children are outon the road, waiting to greet 
the pastor according to schedule. 

But sometimes things do arise which make 
the schedule change necessary. It may bea 
sudden flood taking out bridges, it may be 
sickness, it may be a suddenly called meeting, 
it may be any one of so many things. Then | 
the trouble begins. Then one longs for air 
mail service, special delivery, telephones and 
wireless ! Some years ago, I was delayed for a 
week in getting home from General Assembly 
because of disrupted auto service. I could not 
start on a previously announced country trip. 
When I was finally about to arrive, it was no 
cause for elation, but rather for sadness, 
when I realized that there were four different 
groups of people in four different places who 
were looking for me that evening ! 

The old method of itineration was on pony 
back. It was before the days of rigid eco- 
nomy and squeezed out budgets. The itiner- 
ating party made quite a little spectacle. 
First came the missionary himself, in his 
khaki clothes and sun helmet, sitting astride a 
cantankerous little Korean pony, his lanky 
legs reaching nearly to the ground. Behind 
him followed his “load”—another pony carry- 
ing his food box, his clothes box, his camp-cot 
and bedding. Each of these little beasts was 
led by a top-knotted ‘‘mapoo” or horse-man, 
and behind came the helper, the secretary and 
the country cook. The farmers in the fields 
would pause in their work, and the naked 
babies playing before the road side houses 
would gaze in awe as the cavalcade swung by, 
with much jangling of the bells on the horses. 
The little group of Christians took great pride 
before their fellow countrymen in all this 
country splendor—for they received the re- 
flected glory. If the great Western pastor 
should come on foot, they would be dis- 
graced ! 

Then when prices began mounting, and 
other work constantly reducing the percen-: 
tage of money in the evangelistic class, the 
bicycle was substituted for the pony. At its 
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first appearances, it became the object of 
much curiosity and comment. ‘Wise guys” in 
the group that stood around the machine 
would explain to the others how it worked. 
*‘He puts wind in its wheels, and that’s what 
makes it go so fast !”’ 
_ Some years ago a missionary came coasting 
down a long hill on his bicycle. He saw be- 
fore him a Korean bull, plodding along, his 
owner walking behind and not holding the 
rope. Knowing that when the animal saw the 
approaching speed demon, he would take to 
his heels and probably run right in front of 
the bicycle, he called, “Chabura!” “Grab hold 
of him, grab hold of him!’’ The old Korean 
farmer looked up and saw a stranger being 
carried to destruction by a runaway machine, 
He had heard a cry for help, as he supposed 
and not thinking of his own safety, he made a 
dive and grasped the shining horns of the wild 
monster ! Over they went, into the dust of the 
road—farmer and bicycle and missionary. 
Later years have brought the Sin-jang-no, 
or new highway, and with it the flivver. _ It 
is just as sturdy and just as cantankerous as 
the old Korean pony. Once more there is the 
refiected glory for the church people. The 
Ford has done great things for the itinerator 
who is lucky enough to have one, and whose 
territory is such that it can be used. It has 
not only assumed the burden of those weary 
miles, for himself, his helper and even his 
cook, but it has enabled him materially to in- 
crease his output of work. Distances between 
churches are so diminished that he can visit 
two, and sometimes three, on a Sunday. The 
distance to his first group, on a long trip, and 
from the last one home, used to take the best 
part of a day, at the very least, and often 
three or four days. Now itis only a matter of 
so many hours, and he has added time for the 


duties that constantly call. His radius for out- 
and-back-on-Sunday trips is tremendously in- 
creased. He can take officers from the city 
church with him and drop them at groups 
along the road, where their fresh messages 
can bring new inspiration and blessing. 

Of course all itinerators are not blessed 
with friends at home who send them Fords, 
and others have mountain territory still in- 
accessible to a car. They are benefitted, 
nevertheless, for jitney lines traverse nearly 
every important road. The trip to and from 
the circuits can be made in these very often. 
Sometimes he can have a couple of loaves of 
fresh bread sent out to him in the care of the 
driver. And the mail has been speeded up so 
delightfully. 

So the means of communication have chang- 
ed. Who can tell what the future may hold? 
Who knows but what the days of the real sky 
pilot may come when the missionary will 
make the rounds of his circuit in a flying 
flivver ! 

But all these changes and modern improve- 


ments in communication have not very much 


affected the country church itself. They 
are pretty well out of the reach of the Ko- 
rean. He can use the railroad and occasional- 
ly the jitneys, but the ordinary man still 
walks. The gronps are still small. They are 
still far apart. They are still shut off from 
the outside world. They still lack trained 
leaders. They still need to be taught and 
encouraged and strengthened. They still 
find it hard to travel to the classes and 
institutes. They are still protected from 
the withering effect of a sophisticated, greedy 
godless civilization. Their children are still 
kept free from the temptations and the blight- 
ing influences of the big city. The Rural Pro- 
blem and the Rural Blessing remain ! 
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BYRON P. BARNHART 


66 OW MEAGRE their play-life,” is the 
a oft heard. remark of the newcomer 

to Korea, before the difficulties of 

language and adjustment have demanded his 
full attention. All of us probably were im- 
pressed in like manner when the first impres- 
sion of play-life in Korea registered on our 
consciousness. Naturally, what really happen- 
ed was that we made a conscious or subconsci- 


ous, as the case might be, comparison of what. 


and how the Korean people were playing with 
what and how the people had- played in our 
own native land. And what had brought out 
the impressive difference may or may not have 
been the lack of play-life but more likely a 
lack of playthings and also a lack of knowledge 
on our part of what play-life in Korean think- 
ing was. 
changed somewhat our first impressions as to 
the play-life of the Koreans. 

But just as our opinions on play-life have 
changed, our thought in regard to organized 
play or athletics has changed in the opposite 
direction. It becomes more apparent each 
year that play has always been a great 
asset of the Korean people, but that organized 
play has never been understood by them in 
any appreciable degree. Certainly we can 
take for granted that play has been a part of 
the joy life of the Korean people since the day 
they learned to laugh, and we can be equally 
certain that organized play has come in a 
much slower process and, in fact, is hardly 
present now, if the whole people in this penin- 
sula are considered. 

In the remainder of this article we would 
like to center our thoughts around that vast 
group of Koreans that live in the small villages 
or even in the little two or three house bar- 
ricades far upin the recesses of some half 
hidden valley. What their play-life is, what 
the influences are that shape their play-life 
and what their needs are, together with aris- 
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At least, as time went by, we have © 


ing problems and solutions, will be taken up 
in the following account. Naturally, in a short 
article of this kind these can only be given in 
a generalized form. 

Enjoyment has always been the key word 
of play. “We just had packs of fun,” can be 
heard in its various idiomatic phraseology in 
every language. But having lots of fun in the 
Korean villages has taken on the special form 
of development of the individual rather than 
the group. The conditions of life and society . 
have defined fun for the Korean. Food, 
clothing, climate, size of stature, mental de- 
velopment and structure of society have dic- 
tated that the Koreans play a game that de- 
velopes the individual. The games they play 
must be adapted to how well they have eaten 
that day or perhaps to how heavy clothing 
they wear and somewhat tothe size of the 
contestants. Little children always play in- 
dividualistic games. They learn of play. 
through play and imitation. The little girl 
washes and cooks just like her mother ; the : 
little boy drives the bull or gathers wood just - 
like his dad. In fact, children learn more 
through this typeof play than through any 
other method that brings knowledge to them, 
and some one has defined play as making fun 
out of something that is hard to do. 


Older children as well as men and women 
in the villages of Korea look more to comfort - 
as the coveted enjoyment of their play. All - 
day long they have followed the plow or 
gathered sticks, and the type of play that they 
need and desire is one that will use their in- - 
tellect, will play to their humor and will rest - 
their bodies. The secret of the success of 
Korean chess in this land lies in the fact that 
the Korean must put to use in an enjoyable 
method his clever intellect as well as seek 
comfort, such as he does when he sits on the 


hot floor of his own home, when the cold wind 
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from Manchuria-is blowing up the straw on 
his roof. 

The summers, too, are long, hot and wet, 
and the Korean loves in the main to play only 
those games that afford him comfort and 
pleasure. Most of the men and boys have 
had sufficient physical struggle with the earn- 
ing of their daily bread so that they care not 
for any prolonged physical play. Korean 
wrestling will illustrate this point. It may 
take two seconds or three minutes for one to 
be thrown, but seldom longer than that. Most 
of us who have had some experience on the 
farm will remember how. each evening we 
came in from the fields, washed and then ate 
our evening meal, glanced over a paper or a 
book or maybe played a game of checkers or 
carroms, and then sought the comfort of a 
bed. Perhaps it was some wag whose body, 
though tired, could not stop the flow of humor 
from his lips, who helped us pass away the 
evening hours. This is exactly what happens 
in the little clusters of Korean homes through- 
out this land. The boys and young men do 
the more active part of the evening’s play, 
such as wrestling, racing, ete.; and the older 
men look on or play their inactive games. 
They make up for this physical inactivity by 
yelling at each other as they move their men 
or by clever remarks as they place the stones 
to surround their opponents’ stones. 

Little girls seem to play more than boys, 
and most of their games are of the type used 
by girls the world over, viz, skipping, jump- 
ing, racing, little hand games such as “jacks,” 
and the imitative games of their elders, 
Evidently they have more time for play, or, in 
their care of their little brother and sister they 
have opportunity to congregate ; and play in- 
variably starts when youngsters get together, 
As to the play life of older girls and women 
of Korean villages the writer claims absolute 
ignorance. He has often heard them laugh- 
ing and talking like the four winds, has heard 
resounding slaps and joyous outcries, but has 
never seen these older women of a Korean 
village at play. 
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But life is changing rapidly for the Korean 
villager. New things are coming in and he 
finds new demands are knocking at his door. 
Life is dictating new terms to which he must 
adjust, and along with this adjustment in his 
social, economic and thought life come new 
types of play. If organization of the other in- 


‘fluences that shape and hold him to what he 


is, come about it is only natural that organized 
play should creepin. Organization and co- 
operation are the key words that are being 
dinned into the Korean villagers’ ears at 
this time. These naturally affect his play-life 
also. If this were not so there would be no 
need for organized play or athletics to enter 
into the life of the Korean villagers. Their 
village life would go on just as it always 
has, the leader getting all, because society as 
it was was organized for him and was not co- 
operative for all. But now every boy and 
every man and, infact, every villager is de- 


‘manding his rights for time, for leisure, suf- 


ficient food and clothing and for sufficient time 
for enjoyment. This is true of the most isol- 
ated places to be found in Korea, and because 
a Korean wants more time for leisure and 
more time for enjoyment he must necessarily 
organize his working hours so that he can 
make more money. Thus play life in a round- 
about way becomes an uplifter of humanity, 
and the more of real life they taste the more 
demand there is for new enjoyments and 
pleasures; and thus athletics come in to fill 
a much needed place in the life of these vil- 
lagers. 

There are several general rules which will 
govern organized play of the future in the 
Korean villages. First of all, it must be some- 
thing they like or it must be a game or contest 
in which they have great fun. The fact of the 
matter is that some of their present games, if 
organized, will serve as well or better than 
any new game that could be brought in. Well 
known games also serve to start ina more 
spontaneous manner, and one of the funda- 
mental backgrounds of enjoyment in play is for | 
all to understand what the idea of the play is. | 
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Secondly, it must be something that costs 
nothing or at the most very little. The one 
great reason why baseball is not taking faster 
in Korea is because of the excessive cost of 
the paraphernalia, and so far the game has 
not appealed to the Korean boy with sufficient 
urge to drive him to playing it with a home 
made ball and and bare hands as so many of 
the American boys do. The writer suggests 
games that can be played with stones, pine 
sticks, rubber and straw shoes or with any 
other thing that is easy of access and costs 
‘ nothing. . 

Thirdly, only games for which. sufficient 
spaces can be found for the playing of them 
are useful. No matter how large the village, 
this practically eliminates games for young 
men where large level plots of ground are 
needed for their playing. Little children and 
boys could use the threshing ground for 
“neddle tennis” and “soft rubber ball soccer’ 
on a miniature scale, and the same could be 
used by the older ones for wrestling. The 
road can be and is used for races, hockey and 
like games. Church and school yards in the 
larger villages offer places for youth to con- 
gregate and play. But the most glorious place 
for youngsters to play is offered by the moun- 
tains, trees, countless paths and tempting 
creek beds. There simply must be games in- 
troduced that will make use of probably the 
greatest playground on earth—Korean moun- 
tains, valleys and waters—for Korea is verit- 
ably one huge playground waiting to be used 
in a much bigger way that at present. Scout 
games could be used to great advantage here. 

Fourthly, the game must fit the need. The 
need of comfortable and restful games has 
already been mentioned in the opening para- 
graphs. Another group of needed games are 
those which will develope the neck, shoulder, 

arms and chest. They could be both correc- 
tive and develope a sense of values, such as 


-necessarily on an organizer. 


“stick-to-itiveness,” worshipful attitude, chiv- 
alry, etc. are much needed, and naturally come 
under the fourth rule which helps to decide 
games of the new Korea. These four rules 
will be the deciding factors in governing all 
new games to be introduced, and will be meas- 
uring sticks as to the popularity and future 
life of all the former types of play. 

It might be well to note here that while the 
play instinct is spontaneous, (providing it is 
not starved to death) organized play depends 
This, of course, 
is the old “leader” problem that continually 
rises before us. And again there is only the 
old stock answer, ‘‘The preachers, the teach- 
ers and the students returning to their vaca- 
tions are the leaders and they must be the 
organizers.”’ The training of these men must 
be looked after by those in charge of the in- 
stitutions that fit them and turn them out for 
their life work. 

To those who can read English there isa 
wealth of material for the study of play. To 
the great majority of Koreans who will have 
to lead this play-life there is not such a bounti- 
ful recourse. However, there are some books: 
that are already being used and there are 
others soon to follow. These books are most- 
ly in the Japanese language and really area 
much greater wealth of material than one 
would at first suppose. Inthe Korean lang- 
uage there are only two or three sources of 
material and there are only two books trans- 
lated and available,—The Boy’s Scout -Manual 
and a Book of Games by Miss Olive Pye. Both 
of these can be’ secured from the Christian 
Literature Society. A book of “Games for 
Boys’’ has been translated and will soon be 
printed by the Y. M.C. A. press. It is a total 
that is not very impressive. Asis obvious to 
the reader, here is an open field to any one 
who wills to attempt it. 
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Weak Thing's of the Earth 


Chapter IX 
The Story of So Chai Chun 
ELLASUE WAGNER 


R. SO CHAI CHUN, a man of education, 
M had proved his ability as a govern- 
ment clerk by holding his position in 
‘the main post office in Seoul for twenty years. 
Last year, however, in May, when it became 
necessary for the administration to set aside 
some of their workers, this man was among 
those retired. He was given a bonus of 
¥ 600.00, but with a family of seven to pro- 
-vide for Mr. So realized that this would not go 
far and that something must be done. Tak- 
ing this small capital he invested in a business 
venture, but his lack of business training and 
experience was very evident; in six months 
the money was all gone and the new business 
on the rocks. 

After this, living became constantly more 
and more difficult ; it became a sort of hand- 
to-mouth existence, with little hope of the 
future. Many men were out of jubs; there 
seemed ten men waiting for every vacant 
desk. After making application to twenty dif- 
ferent places without result, what was there 
to do but to sit down and wait for the answers 
which were so long in coming ? 

Morose and discouraged So Chai Chun 
moped about the house; the children were 
afraid of his cross ugly look. His wife had 
a hard task to feed the hungry family, and 
he made it all the harder for her by sulk- 
ing around and treating her as though she 
were in some unaccountable way to blame for 
the whole affair. 

In the mornings he slept late, until there 
was no longer any desire to nap,—then drag- 
ged himself out to see what there was to eat, 
and strange to say, there was always some- 
thing ready for him, It never occurred to him 
that he ought, or that he could, do anything 
about the home to make living more toler- 
able. He was still the lord, and the wife the 


slave. It was she who hunted on the cold 
hillside for brush-wood to cook the food and 
warm the rooms; it was she who all those 
long months found some way to get the few 
pennies to buy abit of rice or millet for at 
least one meal daily; it was the patient wo- 
man who comforted the hungry children, 
made fires, washed, cleaned, and did the 
thousand daily tasks, and all without a mur- 
mur. The husband was burdened with a 
great care and responsibility; she must do 
what she could to keep him from being more 
worried. | 

“Hush ! Quiet! Children! Don’t wake your 
father!” said Mrs. So, finger to lip, as she got 
her noisy brood away from the bed-room 
door. 


‘‘But mother, see how lateitis. Will he 


_ Sleep all the day ?” 


“Let him sleep while he can, my dear, you 
know how worried and troubled he is,” an- 
swered the mother as she prepared the tray 
breakfast as daintily as possible with the frugal 
means at hand. 


“O, Mother, I want some pickle,—you didn’t 
give us any bean sprouts!” cried the little 
chap, still hungry after a very meager break- 
fast, as he gazed at the father’s waiting tray. 

“Tam sorry my boy, but father must have 
the best, you know. The rest of us will take 
what there is left.’’ The boy watched: with 
hungry eyes, then said again, ‘Mother, did 
you have any breakfast at all?” She did not. 
have to answer this embarrassing question, 
for just then the father pushed back the 
screen door and came forth. “Yes, it is late,” 
he said, “but what’s the use of getting up 
early to make a day longer than it really is?” 
The only answer from his wife was a weary 
sigh ; of course he expected no answer to this 
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rhetorical question. The children were urged 
out on the street to play. 

Another day had begun for So Chai Chun, 

along day to sulk, another day to wait for 
the letter which was never to come. : 

Mr. So felt that he had come to the end of 
his way, he didn’t know where to turn or 
what todo next. He was most discouraged 
and despondent when he found his way one 
night to the Mission Hal). Of course he had 
heard much about Christianity, some things 
good, some bad, but had no definite idea what 
it really meant. That night the story of the 
loving father who calls for his children was 
presented in sucha way that his aching heart 
could but cry, “O God, if there be such a 
God, have mercy on me!’”’ When the leader 
asked, ‘Is there another who will decide to- 
night ?”’ He answered, “I don’t know yet, but 
T'll come again tomorrow night.” 

Next day Mr. Ye went to see him and 
found him in his house. 

_ “God satisfies the hungry heart; He himself 
has said: “Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“Ue will relieve your burdened heart and 
give peace to your soul.”” There was strange 
comfort in these words. That night, accord- 
ing to his promise, Mr. So was at the Hall 
again. 

As he prayed earnestly the leader exhorted 
him to cast his care on the One, the only One 
who cares, to trust and not be afraid. At last 
he rose, his face shining as with an inner 
light, and said, “I am so happy! I have re- 
alized for the first time today my sin, my 
weakness, my need of Divine Love. I know 
now my loving Father and will no longer 
worry about food for my children. From this 
time I will trust in Him.” 

On his way home that night Mr. So took the 
last coin from his purse to buy a New Testa- 
ment. - 

This was the beginning of a new life for 
this man; something new, a definite change, 
a new vision of duty and a new sense of re- 
sponsibility had come to him. How can such 


a change be explained in any material way ? 
The man had found new joy, new hope and 
experience, and not this only but the haras- 
sed and burdened wife found that a strangely 
beautiful thing had happened for her also. 
The morning after his experience at the Hall, 
Mr. So awakened early with an eager desire 
to do what he could in helping with the 
duties of the home. He went out into the 
kitchen lean-to and made the fire; while his 
surprised wife got breakfast he washed the 
faces of the astonished children; he folded up 
the comforts and piled them neatly in a cor- 
ner; he cleaned up the sleeping room and set 
it in order as a living room for the day, all the 
while wearing such a happy smile that the 
little people felt also the strange influence and 
knew deep down in their hearts that a new 
day had indeed dawned for that household ! 
What a queer feeling it must have given 
Mrs. So, as she saw her lord and master, pro- 
bably for the first time in his life with her, set 
out for the hillside to gather brush-wood for 
the evening fire! It was such a new, strange 
thing that possibly she felt he was doing more 
than he should have done,—is it not the part 
of the wife to do all such unpleasant tasks ? 
With a different outlook on life, and new 
energy infused into his easy-going lazy exis« 
tence, our friend found that it was not such 
a difficult matter after all to geta job when 
he really went after it in the right spirit. 
Soon he found with his new hope his new job 
also, and the opportunity to earn his daily 
bread and to support his family in comfort. 
Mr. So is now a merchant clerk ; he works 
late at night and can not come often to 
the Hall except on Sunday nights. He be- 
longs to the group at the Kei Dong church— 
a congregation so largely composed of new 


believers from the Hall; yet he comes to the 
Hall often on Sunday night, and loves to tell 
of his first night there and what it has meant 
to him and to his home. It is a privilege to 
listen to him as he tells his experience; and his 
face fairly beams as he tells of the surprise of 
his wife when her lazy, discouraged husband 
found the source of courage, inspiration and 
love! 
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Country Evangelism 


L. T. NEWLAND 


ACH MISSIONARY should not hesitate 
FE to subject himself to self diagnosis, nor 
should he shrink from submitting his 
plans and purposes to all the light that he can 
secure, from either friend or critic. If there 
ever comes a time in his life when a plan is 
inviolate simply because he has been using it, 
and no good thing can come out of the mind 
of any other man, then he can be sure that 
his days of growth are over and it will not be 
long until the moss will have collected on his 
work and his ambition will have turned into a 
stagnant pool, that breeds only harsh criticism 
of others and is covered with the scum of sel- 
fishness that some are moved to call by the 
more euphonious name of conservatism. 

Dr. Brunner in his report on Rural Korea 
_ has given the work in this land the benefit of 
almost two months of study and has, from a 
welter of doubtful statistics and occasional 
contact with friend and foe of the work the 
Church has done in Korea, come to some very 
very definite conclusions. Chief among them 
is that the Church has misplaced the em- 
phasis of her efforts from the first, though 
for some strange reason she seems to have 
had a measure of success while clinging to 
outworn plans, by stressing evangelistic ef- 
forts when she should have been fostering 
social ‘business’ Christianity. He is quite 
sure that no more evangelists are needed but 
that we should import farmers, business men, 
community nurses and others versed in the 
arts of uplift and enlightenment. 

The country evangelist will make a grave 
mistake if he allows the glaring mistakes, the 
too wide inferences and the evident bias of 
this report to blind him to the truths contain- 
ed there, or prevent him from using the in- 
formation that has been gathered and that 
will greatly influence his future plans for his 
work if he will only be wise enough to win- 
now the wheat from the chaff. 

A New Day. The missionary must re- 


member that times change and he must be 
just a little ahead of his time. It took the 
early Christian Church about a century to 
catch up with Paul, and that Western mission- 
ary who cannot adjust himself to the chang- 
ing day in the East cannot expect per- 
manently to influence the people among whom 
he works. 

Whether the Church worker likes it or not, 
this is a commercial and social age of extreme 
complexity and extravagant excess. No one 
will deny that a more normal business and 
social life would be better for the world af 
large and especially for a nation with the ap- 
petite of an adult and the digestive capacity 
of a child such as Korea possesses. But the 
fact remains that the Christian religion must 
be brought to bear on the conditions as they 
are and not as they should be. 

In Korea as elsewhere the city life too ofter 
represents the froth on the eddy, but the de. 
termining currents are in the country. There- 
fore country evangelism in this day must be 
suited to the day and must offer correctior 
for a life that is and not for one that was. 
Woe to that missionary who thinks he car 
float with the current and correct it as he 
floats, for the Christian religion has always 
been and must always be anti-worldly anc 
must deflect currents of thought and not jus 
offer them straighter channels in which tc 
flow. 

The day is impatient of all theological dis. 
cussion, and no longer will abstract dis 
cussions of sin, repentance and personal re 
ligion attract or interest. Yet these are su 
premely important and the Christian work 
has fallen into its present condition because o 
a studied reticence on the part of the ministry 
to emphasise personal religion. Country evan 
gelists of the present day must bring thes: 
great facts to bear upon their people in : 
way that takes knowledge of what the peopl 
are thinking about, and must prove them im 
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portant because they not only have a spiritual 
value but are also vastly important in the 
business and social life. Mere enlightenment 
is no more effective for salvation in Korea 
than it is in Columbia University, but a Gos- 
pel that is truly preached will affect the whole 
life of the people that embrace it, if it be pre- 
sented to them in the language of the day in 
which they live. 

A New People. A new day always pro- 
duces a new people, anda preacher who is 
wise is ever trying to find out what the people 
of his day are thinking about. There was a 
time when the Church provided the subject 
matter for the nations’ mental activities, but 
that day is past; and the church of today 
must take subjects that are agitating the 
minds of the people and turn them into right 
channels. The glory of the Gospel lies in the 
fact that it is thoroughly cosmopolitian in its 

attraction to the human mind. There can be 
no question upon which the Gospel has not 
spoken. 

A few years ago Korea still thought in the 
past, and at that time a primitive religion at- 
tracted them or, more accurately, the simple 
and basic elements of the Christian religion 
appealed tothem. The complexities of the 
world had not yet beat in upon their minds, 
and they were appealed to by the same kind 
of preaching that has ever appealed to a 
primitive people. But this cannot be said of 
the Korean of today. He may not always be 
thinking accurately or wisely, but he is never- 
theless thinking in terms of the world. Even 
the country farmer has had his mente] hori- 
zon lifted and is now more or less acquainted 
with the world and world affairs. The unend- 
ing stream of daily papers, magazines and 
books that trickles down to the remotest vill- 
age can have only one result, an almost com- 

‘plete revolution in the thought life of the 
country Korean. 

Much of this information is no doubt of 
questionable veracity, a great deal of it is not 
helpful, to say the least; but all of it greatly 
influences the thinking of those who receive 


it. The missionary who does not recognize, 


this change and does not attempt to present 
his message in a way that orients itself with 
the thinking of his hearers is falling miserably 
in his work. Christ lived in an age much the 
same as this and among a people whose 
national life and gspirations were singularly 
like the Korean’s ; yet the glory of his Mes- 
sage lies in the fact that he advanced it be- 
yond the mosaic strictures of the Pharisee and 
made it a living Message of the people of his 
day. 

In the same way the country evangelist of 
this day, if he is wise, will have an alert in- 
terest in what is passing through the minds of 


his people, and he will present his message in . 
a way that will convince them that the Gospel. 


is the newest doctrine among all the new doc- 
trine that are clamoring for attention. 

An Old Gospel. A recent article in the 
“Saturday Evening Post” tells of.’the immense 
trade that is now being carried on in dia- 
monds. Never were they as popular as they 
are today. This popularity is due to the fact 
that the modern jewler has found dozens of 
new ways to cut the diamonds as against the 
few set patterns of the past. The diamond is 
the same but the cutting has been changed 
and its popularity thereby enhanced. In the 
same way the Gospel, which never changes in 
its basic value and demands upon men, must 
be presented in a way that appeals to the 
mind of today. This can be done without 
diluting, or changing or submerging any of its 
truths. 

It is a sign of mental sloth when the coun- 
try evangelist excuses himself for not preach- 
ing a fresh message by saying the country 
people are too ignorant to know;,the difference. 
Sin, repentance, the atonement, holy living 
and an eternal judgment are great facts that 
cannot be blinked at or quietly buried on the 
hillside of yesterday. They are just as much 


alive today as they ever were, and he is worse 


than foolish who thinks anything can take 
the place of the Gospel message. The mis- 
sionary has only one reason for being in this or 
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any other land, and that is to make men 
vitally acquainted with Jesus Christ. Nations 
can be trusted to develop their own culture 
and work out their own business and social 


problem, but no people will ever find Jesus 
Christ unless His ambassadors come to them 
in the spirit of understanding love. 


Recent Temperance Work in Korea 
F, S. MILLER 


LL THE CHURCHES of the American 
Missions and the Halls of the Salvation 
Army are temperance societies, propa- 
gating their convictions by word and especial- 
ly by example. As about 4,000 of these 
churches and halls are located three to ten 
miles apart over the more highly populated 
parts of the country they spread a great deal 
of temperance propaganda in a year. 

Temperance Sabbath was observed in many 
of these churches with well prepared pro- 
grams. 

The Salvation Army printed 60,000 Anti- 
Drink War Crys which were widely distribut- 
ed, not only by the Army but by members of 
other missions who were glad to purchase 
them for distribution in their fields. It was 
a very attractive copy, well illustrated. The 
Army also carried on Anti-Drink Raids from 
all their Halls. 

The W.C. T. U. had temperance posters in 
all the 150 street cars of Seoul for three 
months, showing the difference between a 
femperance home and one ruled by alcohol. 
They maintain an illuminated sign in the 
center of Seoul, where a night market is held, 
telling the amount spent for liquor in Korea 
and what it would have accomplished if pro- 
perly spent. They are trying to get the Gov- 
ernment to give anti-alcohol instruction in the 
schools but have succeeded so far only in mis- 
sion schools. They support an able woman 
temperance orator who is holding meetings 
wherever she receives invitations. In one of 
her reports she speaks of several twenty-two 
old men who tried out total abstinence for a 
year and then reported clearer brains, better 
health, cleaner homes and clothes and more 


abundance of all good things. 

The Southern Methodist Mission have de-: 
signated this year as Temperance year and are 
putting forth special efforts. 

‘We see many of our people emigrating to 
China and Russia to win their daily bread.. 
What can we dofor them? We can give them 
the two million bags of rice which we are’ 
using in making drink.’ “Many of our chil- 
dren cannot attend school, because we are 
spending seventy million yen on liquor and 
only five million on schools—fourteen times as’ 
much on alcohol as on education.” These are’ 
quotations from the constitution of one of the’ 
Methodist Temperance societies. 

The missions are so short of funds to carry 


on their regular work that unless they receive 


special funds for temperance propaganda 
work they cannot push this portion of their 
work for the betterment of society, as they 
desire. 

Mr. Okura of Kunsan conducts a temper- 
ance society in his office, and advertises con- 
stantly in the Japanese papers. 

The government is helping the cause by the 
high license they require the brewers to pay. 
Home brewing does not pay profit and the 
price of the beer bought at the larger brew- 
eries is so high that people do not supply it to 
their farmhands as they used to when every 
house made ali they wanted. Many beer shops 
have been closed. It is being considered a 
shameful experience to go home drunk, in- 
stead of a glorious event. The police are ar- 
resting the Koreans more now when intoxi- 
cated, we see less drunkeness on the roads 
than in the old days. So the time is ripe for a 
broad temperance propaganda. 
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UR SUBJECT at once raises the question, 


landlord-tenant relations, cottage industries 
and marketing are all subjects which might 
properly be considered under the general term 
The writer knows of no Mission 
beginnings at improvements along these lines, 
but no doubt these subjects have recently eral farm crops. It is my privilege to encour- 
been receiving serious consideration by many 


The Y. M. C. A. has already sent 
two secretaries abroad to study cooperative 
Likewise, increased production 
through the better adaptation of crops to soils, 
selection of improved seeds, better cultural 
methods, etc. have gradually come to be con- 
sidered of increasing importance to the con- 
tinuance of the life and growth of the rural rival. This marks a beginning of considerable 


The earlier beginnings were characterized 


Seven years ago, when the writer arrived in 
Chosen, an attempted course of agriculture in 
the Chosen Christian College had just been 
discontinued because students did not want to 
study agriculture. Work departments in other 
schools had given up practically everything of 


Beginnings in Agriculture 


DEXTER N. Lutz 


which was rapidly increasing its efforts along 
what are Missions in Korea doing these lines. At least, there was apparently no 
to help the farmer? What is being 
done to improve the agricultural practices of 
the Christians so that they may be better able 
to support the rural church and lay founda- 
tions for its future existence ? 


place for agriculture in Mission schools. 

The writer, in an attempt to provide helps 
for the farmers, has depended largely on the 
results of initial experiments made years ago. 
In the early days many foreign crops were 
Land ownership, cheaper money, credit, tried by the missionaries in an attempt more 
adequately to supply their own material needs. 
The cost of these experiments and the failures 
will never be known, but Chosen is now pro- 
fiting by the adaptation of many improved 
varieties of fruits, vegetables, and some gens 


age the use of some of these improved crops 
among the Christian farmers, but much of 
their increased incomes today must be credited 
to the suggestions of earlier missionaries. 

A spoonful of a strain of high yielding hull- 
less oats, resulting from several years of plant 
breeding experience previous to coming to 
Chosen, was sown immediately upon our ar- 


help to the farmers. These oats are now being 


an agricultural nature because it was unpop-  tricts. 


Leading Christian farmers in all parts 
9f Chosen were willing to do most anything 
sven to mortgaging the farm and their future, 


ion of any character other than agriculture. 
Following these experiences it seemed to be 

he general conclusion of Missions, at that 

ime, that any improvement in agricultural 
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grown by over fifty Christians who. thus have 
by many discouragements. The first attempts increased incomes due to increased yields per 
proved to be more difficult than anticipated. acre. It made necessary the beginning ofa 
rolled oats industry which employs and trains 
Koreans in business; provides excellent rolled 
oats for missionaries in Korea, Japan and 
China at less than import prices; and yields 
profits sufficient for carrying on considerable 
agricultural extension work in the rural dis- 


The work among the farmers has_ consisted 
of classes of one week each per year with 
forty to eighty leading Christians from neigh- 
n order to give their children modern educa- boring churches. It began in 1923 with the 
apple growers, following a successful demon- 
stration of the control of a devastating apple 
tree disease which threatened to ruin the in- 
dustry, entailing much loss to many of our 


voduction should be left to the Government, Christians. No help was then available on 


: 
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this problem from the government. It was 
our opportunity and duty to save their trees 
and their future profits to the Church. The 
confidence of these farmers having thus been 
gained, instruction in all phases of fruit grow- 
ing was soon demanded, resulting in the pro- 
duction of the first book on the subject in the 
people’s own language. 

This extension work, repeated year after 
year, has been followed by big crops of apples 
among the Christians where practically none 
or poor crops were obtained before. Needless 
to say, the churches in these places can pay 
their pastors, support new groups, and edu- 
cate their children. 

The success of this work in the North led to 
a recent call from the Christians in Taikyu for 
similar help. Since very few of the people 
there were interested in apples it became nec- 
-essary to begin on a new general subject, 
namely soil improvement. This really marks 
the first public announcement of a long con- 
sidered plan to teach the Christians to get 
“fertilizer from the air’ by growing legumes. 

Four years ago a Korean graduate of a Japan 
agricultural school sought the writer’s advice 
as to how he could “make good’ as manager 
of some land belonging to the Sugar Company. 
Drawing confidently upon the successful 
growth of alfalfa to feed the missionaries’ 
cows, alfalfa and pigs were advised. The 
Sugar Company officers were so enthusiastic 
over the results that they advised the Provin- 
cial Government to urge the growth of alfalfa 
for use as green manure. 

Recently in a class near Pyengyang we ex- 
plained how legumes could get part of their 
needed fertilizer from the air, their value as 
soil improvers because of deep rots, etc., and 
explained the great importance of testing the 
soil and selecting the proper legume to suit 
the particular soil reaction. We also explained 
that although alfalfa and sweet clover were 
the best legumes to grow for soil improve- 
ment, many soils are too acid to grow them. 
A few days later a Korean graduate of 
the Government agricultural school, now in 


Government employ, came to learn about al- 
falfa. He said, “I have persuaded 480 farmers 
in one county to try alfalfa, but only about one 
fourth of them are successful. My predecesso1 
lost his position because he selected fields fo 
demonstration which were too wet. I don’ 
want to lose my job. Thank you for support 
ing us by telling the people itis a good greer 
manure crop, but please help me to select the 
right kind of soil. I will send samples anc 
want your advice.” 

We have been discussing this subject weel 
by week with the Christians throughout th 
country through the columns of the “‘Christiar 
Messenger.”’ This and the testing of soil sam 
ples has resulted in the introduction of alfalf: 
and sweet clover in many places both Nortl 
and South. The Government has been ad 
vising hairy vetch and ‘cha une yung’ i 
southern Chosen. We also recommend thes: 
when the soil test shows that they would b 
more suitable. Thus we are able to assist th 
Government and at the same time get th 
most helpful methods into the hands of ou 
people. 


To be able thus to further cooperate wit 
the Government we need agriculturalists cay 
able of doing research work and at the sam 
time efficient in developing extension work 
The introduction of sweet clover, “the grea 
est soil builder,” is a good beginning. Teact 
ing the utilization of this hitherto unapprecia 
ed native plant for enriching the soil an 
making it contribute toward the support of tk 
Church will help to enlarge the Christian farr 
er’s vision of his responsibility for making us 
of his God-given resources, Every missionai 
can help by “rooting” for sweet clover ar 
alfalfa or encouraging other suitable legume 

The confidence Christian farmers have 
missionaries enables the itinerator to do th 
work effectively. Many achurch has bee 
saved financially by the casual advice to pla 
apple trees, try peanuts, etc. given by t 
missionary. Our most important and simple 
projects can be widely extended in this wa 
This preliminary extension work should © 
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ontinued and increased until we can get and 
rain specialists and develope a responsibility 
or their support. 

There are many other beginnings which 
eserve mention and others of which the 
vriter has no knowledge. Milk production 
or private use has been a success among the 
nissionaries. The Korean Christians are only 
vaiting for instruction and encouragement to 
egin small dairies. The Y. M.C. A. hasal- 
eady successfully started several enterprising 
7oung menin this industry near big cities. 
Ine of these located in a village where there 
were no Christians. Now the village is Chris- 
jan, with a flourishing church and paid pastor. 
Thus closely is evangelism linked with mod- 
arate material progress. : 

Growing legumes will make stock raising 
and soil improvement both possible. Utiliza- 


tion of more of Korea’s waste products in | 


stock feeding will provide additional labor 
throughout the year with a great increase in 
the farmer’s income. 


If the annually imported bean cake fertlizer, 


amounting to ten million Yen, were converted 
into milk, it would be worth at present prices 
sixty million, or at American farm prices, thirty 
million yen. Converted into pork or mutton 
and wool it would be worth respectively, some- 
what less but still profitable. In any case, 
most of its fertilizer value is retained for the 
farm. No other country in the world wastes 
so much potential food directly as fertilizer. 
The growth of legumes would make much of 
this purchase of bean cake unnecessary, but 
even so they should first be fed to animals, 
Japan must be clothed and fed. There is op- 
portunity for those who know how. 

Adequate extension of these ideas among the 
farmers calls for many young men thorough: 
ly trained in both the theory and practice of 
agriculture. With this aim an agricultural 
course is being developed in the Union Chris- 
tian College in Pyengyang. The changed ats 
titude of the Koreans toward agricultural im- 
provement presents a challenge for more lab- 
orers in this field of abundant promise. 


Korean Ginseng 
Mrs. R. K. SmituH 


CVPRING AND SARSAPARILLA or sum- 
S mer and carrots! so cheap and easy of 

administration that few white kiddies 
are exempt. Buta cousin of the one and a 
second cousin of the otheris the most ex- 
‘pensive drug in the Orient and the brewing 
of tea from it is a ceremony—Ginseng Panax 
‘of the Araleaceae family of the Umbellales. 
Two varieties are listed as bring common in the 
wild state in the north central provinces, quin- 
'quefolium and trifolium, and collected for ex- 
port to China. The finest gingeng is also 
wild, the sale of a single root being enough to 
support a family for several years in Korea. 
The finest cultivated roots are also to be found 
jn Korea, the beds in Songdo being the ones 
‘which are best known as they can be seen 
from the railroad. Just south of Chairyung 
in a pocket in the hills is a new experimental 


farm administered by the county. The growth 
and manufacture of ginseng is a government 
monopoly’ carried out in eight or more dis- 
tricts. In the Diamond Mountains we saw 
two shrines upon which fresh offerings had 
been placed by ginseng hunters. So almost 
universal is the failure to find the precious 
root that it is believed only the very pure in 
heart can succeed. 

One ought at least to be able to recognize 
the plant in a fenced off garden! It is a peren- 
nial herb growing out of thickish roots or 
tubers, the simple erect stems bearing a whorl 
of three palmate leaves and a simple, solitary 
cluster of greenish white or greenish yellow 
flowers. The seed is drupe-like with a small 
flattened berry of, crimson or yellow with two 
or three seeds. The spindle shaped roots have 
a grotesque resemblance to man, and it is 
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possible this likeness suggested the virtues 
ascribed to them, for it supplies the elixir of 
life to restore virility to the weak or aged, 
a drug so potent that just to look upon it will 
cure some diseases and its administration is a 
cure for all. So;says China, Korea and to some 
extent, Japan. Doesn’t its very botanical 
name imply all that? Panax—panacea—all 
healing-cure-all. Although the U. S. pharma- 
copoeia lists it as a possible aromatic bitter, 
about the best that can be said for any of 
them is that they increase the flow of diges- 
tive juices and create a desire for food to take 
the bitter taste out of the mouth. A scienti- 
fic study carried on by two Japanese doctors 
in Seoul proves that even large doses of the 
extract have no effect whatever on nitrogen 
metabolism and act but very slightly as a 
diuretic. So cold science says, and the name 
even of ginseng is not found in recent works ; 
but the psychic power of this inert drug is 
sufficient to draw thousands of dollars out of 
many shrewd Chinese. Ten years ago the re- 
cently restored beds produced a million dollars 
worth for China besides all the beards and tails 
of the root consumed at home. Korean gin- 
seng commands seven times the price of the 
American product and thirty times that of the 
Japanese. Twenty to fifty dollars is a small 
price to pay for restored manhood, and even 
a tiny bit serves asa tonic! Jt has a mucila- 
ginous taste, sweetish and slightly bitter and 
aromatic, one taste satisfying one’s curiosity 
just as one tiny leg of a boiled devilfish satis- 
fies. From time immemorial ginseng and the 
Korean paper, finest of all, were the two 
articles supreme in the tribute paid to China, 
until the war China waged with Japan to 
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keep her hold on the bone of contention. Anc 
no amount of scientific research is going tc 
spoil the market now. 

Ginseng is grown in carefully fenced gar. 
dens, in narrow raised beds sheltered by reed 
tnats from rain and wind and sun. The mats 
are raised and lowered as needed, and the 
plants cared for like a family. The seed is 
sown in April, transplanted the next spring 
and again at three years into ground not re- 
cently cultivated and not used for ginseng for 
seven years. The acreage needed is so very 
small that it is no trouble to allow the land tc 
lie fallow for years. 

The plant is always small, not more than 
six inches high at four years. It reaches 
maturity in the seventh year and is dug as 
‘‘white” ginseng. When manufactured it be- 
comes “red,” the Hong-sam of commerce 
Mountain roots are San-sam, and other nam 
are applied from the place of origin. Th 
roots are cleaned, steamed in iron kettles for 
a day, partially dried in charcoal heated rooms 
and finished off in the sun. The great fla 
baskets out in the sunlight, in wire nette 
runs as closely guarded as any prison, mad 
an impression not to be forgotten on a visit t 
Songdo. The finished roots are three or foul 
inches long and are carefully graded as to sizé 
and quality and price, wrapped in paper o} 
siik, even embroidered silk, and shipped tq 
the yellow Kingdom in boxes or basket 
covered with oiled paper. Most drug store 
keep a tiny heap under glass in their window 
as a trade sign just as the mortar and pestl 
was once employed in America. Panax gir 


seng, elixir of life, the Oriental Fountain 
Youth ! 


Rural Reading 


‘a 


UCH MIGHT BE WRITTEN of what the 
Korean leaders ought to have in the 
nature of Christian Literature, but 

the great problem with the majority of the 
evangelists in Korea is how to get what 
books we have already into their hands and 
‘awaken in them a desire to read and digest 
them. Their pitiful salaries, and the growing 
demand on every side for funds, makes it al- 
most impossible to get this literature into their 
hands. 

A year ago the writer had one of our best 
book-sellers take a copy of each publication of 
the Christian Literature Society, along with 
other Christian publications, and visit the 

various churches, giving time to look over the 
books ; and only by giving a 50% discount on 
the cheapest publications could they be in- 
duced to buy. The cost of such work was 
prohibitive, so, after spending over 700 yen in 
an honest attempt to get the books in circula- 
tion, he gave it up. Also he had bought a copy 
‘of each of our publications from all sources 
which were good, and has a library here at 
Soonchun for all who wish to borrow without 
cost and read and return, but it lies unused in 
our nice new Bible School Building. 

~ But the writer occasionally is cheered as a 
result of giving a well bound copy of each 
publication as it comes out to each of the 
native pastors in his field, and to the helpers, 
asfaras heisable. After giving one such 
Life of Moody toa native pastor, he wrote 
and asked that I furnish him a tent to use on 
market days to preach to the crowds which 
eame, promising to use the regular Christian 
force and volunteer workers in order to do 
some such work as Moody did in trying to 
‘reach the masses. I gave him such a tent 
and helped with the expenses, and, as a re- 
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sult, two groups of Christians have been 
formed and are meeting in that territory. 

Doubtless also much good comes through 
new zeal in preaching and new content to 
their sermons. But the reader will observe in 
all the above that none of the readers have 
spent money for these books, but the cost has 
fallen on the missionary. 

‘Rev. H. D. McCallie, who distributed much 
literature for the Society, was asked how he 
did so, and he replied that he bore half 
the cost in most cases, in others gave 
books in return for being entertained, and to 
all his helpers and hosts in return for pre- 
sents, etc. 

My last attempt has been to have a good 
book on Bible Study printed to be sold at no- 
minal cost or given free to all leaders ; but 
this attempt to get one book out will cost over 
600 yen, which will have to be raised from 
friends of the cause. 

Aside from some such ways, I see little 
hope of getting our books out into the hands 
of the bulk of the people who need them. To 
sell one on credit, in this section of the coun. 
try, is only to pile up trouble. We are just 
finishing writing off hundreds of yen of such 
debts, and it is best to give the books out- 
right or at a big discount in the first place. 
How to get funds for such is the great pro- 
blem. And for the books on hand in the 
warehouses of the Society, if they are to be 
sold to those who need them, at the time they 
need them, they will have to be put out ata 
nominal figure, and after this books issued in 
such numbers that the cost of printing them 
will be nominal. These are a few practical 
observations from the experience of the 
writer, 


What Gan We Do 


To Help the Young Folks of Korea to a Satisfactory Home-Life ? 
J. D. VANBUSKIRK, M. D. 


N THIS QUESTION I do not refer to the 
life of Korean young folks in the parental 
homes. Rather, it is the problem of how 

to help them to have a satisfactory life in 
their own homes. Further, it should be un- 
derstood that the reference to young folks is 
particularly to the young folks of the student 
class and does not refer to the young folks of 
the ordinary country village. What is said 
here regarding the more educated young 
folks would not apply to home life in the 
country, nor would it apply to the thought 
and ideals of the young folks who have not 
had a taste of more advanced modern educa- 
tion. ) 

‘ The problem divides itself into two parts: 
First, the problem of home life for the young 
folks now married ; and second, the more im- 
portant problem of what we candofor the 
young folks who are not yet married. That is, 
the first is the cure of an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion,and the second phase is prevention. ‘‘An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” Let me take them in order. 

That the young folks now married have a 
real problem in finding a satisfactory home 
life cannot be doubted by anyone who is at all 
aware of the ideas, of the discussions, and of 
the real lot of the educated young folks in 
this land. They are groping for right ideals, 
They want to do the right, but in too many 
cases they feel the bitterness-of an unhappy 
home life. Out of this background, whenever 
young folks meet together in conference or 
for discussion in groups, questions relating to 
Jove, marriage, and divorce bulk large in their 
thought. I am told that this problem is not 
so acute now as it was a few years ago, but 
even so there are few problems that more 
vitally affect the life of Korea than this pro- 
blem, which even yet causes so much bitter- 
ness and unhappiness. 
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One of my medical students, a fine Christian 
young man, came face to face with the bitter- 
ness in the life of one of his companions about 
five years ago. He was sore put to it to 
help him find a solution to his hard problem. 
In his endeavors to help his friend, he in- 
terviewed many people and became aware of 
how serious a problem this was for the young 
men of his group. He had personal inter- 
views with 183 young men married in the 
fourth or fifth year of high school and the 
first, second and third years of college. Of 
these he found 96, or 72%, so dissatisfied that 
by their own confessions they would like to 
get divorces. ‘| 

This student considers this percentage 
rather too high to represent the real feeling o 
these young men, but it does represent a very 
unsatisfactory state of home life. There wer 
also others who thought that divorce in any 
case was absolutely wrong and would not con- 
sider it, even though they were unhappy. Si 
others said that, without securing divorce 
they would take a concubine. The net resul 
was that only 20, 6%, seemed to have a satis-— 
factory home life. This young man has per 
sonal knowledge of seven of the above-men.: 
tioned 96 who have divorced their wives 
and four at least have already taken a con 
cubine. Others he knows who have change 
their minds and decided to make the best of 
bad bargain, but the majority have gone ou 
of his knowledge. Even granting that this i 
an exaggerated statement, it shows a most 
unsatisfactory condition to obtain. | 

As to the reasons given by these young 
men for desiring a divorce: 


(1) 48% assigned incompatibilit 
AER). < 

(2) 23% assigned ignorance. 

(3) 17% assigned lack of beauty. 

(4) 13% assigned the age of th 


Wives. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


These four causes were the prevailing ones, 
though other minor factors were mentioned. 
Let us discuss these in reverse order. 

As to the frequency with which Korean 
young men are married to women older than 
themselves, I think the missionaries have 
commonly erred. We have many us of 
thought that it was rather the rule than the 
exception for the wife to be older than the 
husband. But statistics collected by Mills 
and VanBuskirk from 5,000 Korean wives re- 
vealed only 15.4% wives older than the hus- 
bands ; 8.1% were the same age, and in 76.5% 
of the cases the husband was the older. Not 
only so, but where the age of the wife was 
reported to be more than that of the husband, 
in only 5% was there more than two years of 
difference. So that in 95% of cases there 
were practically either the same ages or the 
husband older. But granted that this is not 
so common a factor as may have been thought 
it is a real factor, especially where only 
parental choice rules in early marriages. The 
boy’s mother is very apt to desire a woman 
able to help her with the house-work, and ac- 
cordingly would choose an older girl, and so 
the discrepancy in age can bea real factor, 
particularly if the young man goes on with 
his studies and the bride remains as but little 
better than a servant in his home. 

As to No. 3, I think none of us would agree 
that lack of beauty is an adquate cause for 
seeking divorce, or even of unhappy home 
life, for “handsome is that handsome does,” 
and if there is real beauty of character and a 
desire to appreciate, even a homely face be- 
eomes beautiful to the one who loves. But I 
doubt if this assigned lack of beauty was 
really the root of the trouble. I suspect it 
was only an excuse to cover some other form 
of incompatibility. But in some cases it may 
be areal factor. I think we all have known 
eases where the young girl before her marri- 
age was very careful to make herself attractive 
by dressing nicely and scrupulous personal 
eare, Butafter marriage, she lets down and 
ig careless and even slovenly in dress and 


in. personal habits, and, to say the least, this 
does not tend to hold the admiration and af+ 
fection of the husband. 

As to No. 2, 22 out of 133 assigned ignor-- 
ance as the reason for wishing divorce, and 
doubtless others of the 41 who assigned “in- 
compatibility” as the cause had ignorance as a 
contributing factor. The first cause, general 
incompatibility, is so very general and inde- 
finite that we can hardly know just what it 
would cover, but it undoubtedly would in- 
elude such things as ignorance, an ignorant 


. wife being unable to enter into the life of her 


educated husband. This would lead to dif- 
ferent ideals and to different ways of life, and 
it seems that we should not attempt to se- 
parate these two assigned reasons. Then 
there are probably questions of temper and | 
temperament that are covered by the term 
incompatibility, and that such incompatibility 
exists should not be cause for surprise. Too 
often the young folks were married early, not 
only without desire on their part for marriage, 
in many cases being definitely opposed to 
marriage, but the parents’ will prevailed and 
the marriage was consummated. In such 
cases, how can we expect that there could be 
any common mental or spiritual life, any com- 
mon ideals, any real basis for companionship ?, 

We know the problem; what can we do 
about it? We may say that even if they have no 
common interest, have not a common outlook 
on life, have no basis of companionship, even 
if the wife is ignorant, older, intellectually no 
companion for her husband—even so, divorce 
is a sin and must not be tolerated. We all re- 
cognize the fundamental social value of the 
home, and divorce breaks up homes. For the 
sake of the general good, to preserve the in- 
stitution of the home and family life, to pre- 
serve the home ideals, it is undoubtedly better 
that some should endure than to allow easy 
divorce. Further, no one has any right to 
seek divorce if he has not honestly made 
every effort to correct the evils in his home, 
to find a basis for companionship with his 
wife, to give her opportunities to gain a new 
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outlook and become a real companion, and to 
make personal sacrifices to bring about adjus- 
tments in the home life. No one who has not 
thus honestly tried has a right to seek divorce, 
but when all that is possible has been done, 
there will still remain cases of real incompati- 
bility. Should these be counseled to continue 
jn a relationship that has lost any sanctity 
that it may have had? 

Whatever answer we may give to this ques- 
tion, sympathy with these young folks in their 
bitter lot and an earnest desire to help them 
are absolutely essential. It seems to me at 
Jeast open to question if in early marriages by 
others, in which there is no real companion- 
ship, in which there is real incompatibility— 
it is open to question if there ever has been a 
real union such as the Muster spoke of when 
he said, “The two shall become one flesh” 
‘(Matthew 19:5,6)—we may honestly doubt 
whether God has really joined such. Accord- 
ing to the law of the Church, even divorce 
is not the forbidden thing; itis re-marriage 
after divorce for any cause except one. In that 
one case only is divorce and re-marriage ap- 


proved. But the church-law is against re- 


marriage, not divorce. Divorce is public con- 
fession of failure to make the personal ad- 
justments that are essential to home life. 
Divorce is the rupture of any spiritual union 
that may have been in the past ; and in cases 
where there never had been real union, se- 
paration may be the lesser of two evils. 
Divorce may be the lesser evil if real home 
life is impossible. Under such an impossible 
condition the lives of the young couple are 
benighted, if not entirely wrecked ; and their 
children, if there be such, can have no proper 
home in which to grow up. Granted the un- 
questioned evil of divorce, it may be the 
lesser. 

But single life for a man in present-day Ko- 
rean society is, to say the least, very difficult, 
and divorce directly looks toward re-marriage. 
Shall we absolutely forbid it? Deeply as we 
deplore divorce, we, from America at least, 
have probably all of us seen and known of 
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. help to make home life adjustment and pre- 


cases where persons were divorced for other 
than the one accepted cause and have re- 
married and established real homes. They 
have accomplished a real union instead of 
being forced to live together with no. union. 
If this is granted for American members of 
the Church, has the Korean Church any right 
to forbid the same privilege to Koreans ? And 
whether we acquiesce in it and try to help 
them find a satisfactory second marriage, or 
whether we oppose it, many young Koreans 
are going to get divorce. Clearly, we should 


vent divorce in every case that we possibly 
can, but when such cannot be accomplished, 
it may be well to. sanction divorce and re- 
marriage. But each case must be considered. 
on its own merits, There can be no dealing 
in generalities and it must frankly be re- 
cognized as a last as resort, surgical treatment 
for a severe social disease. : 


Notes and Personals : 


Australian Presbyterian Mission. : 
Left on furlough: 


Miss M. Withers, Fusanchin, 
Miss G. Napier, Chinju. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
Left on furlough: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Linton, Chunju, 

Miss Leah Foutaine, Chunju, 

Miss Mattie S. Tate, Chunju, 

Rev. and Mrs. E. T. Boyer, Chunju. 

Capt. and Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, Kwangju, 

Miss Helen Abbott, Seoul. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Southern Methodist Mission. 
Left on furlough: 
Miss C. Howard, Songdo, 


Returned from furlough: 
Mr. & Mrs, L. H. Snyder and family, Songdo. 


Left for school in U.S. A.: 
Carlisle Stokes, Seoul. 
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